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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator B. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Fraeperick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Read and Rejoice 


T IS always a refreshing and inspiring experience to find a human being 
| who at considerable personal inconvenience is willing to take a stand on 
a matter of principle. To the glory of the Feminist movement be it noted 
that another such heroine has been added to the roll in the person of Mme. 
Ganna Walska of international fame. All the world knows that Mme. 


Walska’s home is in Paris, yet the customs officials of the United States pre- 


sume to deny this fact because her husband, Mr. Harold F. McCormick, 
resides in Chicago. 


The question has arisen, as all the world also knows, in connection with 
the demand of our belligerent officials that Mme. Walska pay duty on certain 
of her personal belongings. The amount involved, however, $40.20, is so 
trifling that it would not be worth even a breath of the great diva. She 
would give twice the sum to a beggar without thinking, but not one cent of 
the $40.20 duty will she pay as a matter of principle. 

“The law should make it possible for a woman to choose her own domicile,” 
says Mme. Walska, “and the domicile of a married woman should be estab- 


_ lished by the same facts and rules of law as those for any other person, and 


it is to maintain this principle that the fight will be made.” 


Whatever the momentary ruling may be, Mme. Walska’s . ht will 
eventually be won. Prejudice, custom and arbitrary laws cannot subordinate 
the spirit that she typifies. 


Such Is Progress 


EOPLE who are skeptical of the possibility of progress among human 
beings should read the literatire anent “female education” current in 
1829 and contrast its content with the opinions of educators in the 
year 1929. In the short space of a century so much progress has been achieved 
in this field that even the most tired reformer, beholding the facts, can there 


find refershment for his weary spirit. 


“Should women be educated like men?” for example, asks William Allan 
Neilson, president of Smith College, in a recat article, and he gives ye answer 
himself in the one word “Yes!” 

“The scientific literature on the subject of sex-differences is of consider- 
able bulk,” President Neilson goes on to say, “and I can not profess to have 
© specialist’s knowledge or judgment concerning it. I gather that the tendency 
is toward more and more caution in making. absolute distinctions. We hear 
less and less of such facile generalizations as, ‘Women are emotional, men 
rational,’ ‘women have intuition, men judgment,’ ‘women follow authority and 
tradition, men individual conviction.’ 

“And so for the other supposed contrasts. I can find in such qualified 
distinctions no ground for differentiated educational programs, for we have 
to provide for all degrees of masculinity in female minds and all degrees of 
femininity in male minds, as for all the other varieties of human nature. 

“Any distinction, then, will have to be looked for in a difference of 
emphasis. Differences of emphasis there undoubtedly are. In most colleges 
women elect physics, economics, mathematics in smaller proportionate num- 
bers than men; art, music, literature, religion in greater numbers. Especially 
since their enfranchisement women are studying political science and sociology 
as much as men. 

“There is a frequent demand (usually from alumnæ rather than from under- 
graduates) for courses preparatory to ‘motherhood.’ One hears little of a 
demand for courses in ‘fatherhood’ from the men’s colleges, and one might 
argue that one is as logical as the other. 

“On the whole, the two classes of institutions are likely to remain closely 
parallel, providing, as they surely should, a common cultural basis for intel- 
lectual and social intercourse.” 

Now who in the world in 1829, especially among the pedagogues, would 
have dared, or etep have thought, of saying such revolutionary things? Had 
they done so théy would have lost their jobs, their professional and social 
standing, and would probably have been accused of having lost their minds. 

Yet today President Neilson is not even a radical among educators. Such 
is progress. The difficult task of lifting oneself over a fence by one’s own 
bootstraps having been accomplished by the race, those who come after take 
a stand gracefully upon the other side. 


Equal Rights 
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February 9, 1929 


Senate 


RGUMENTS for and against the 
Equal Rights Amendment, spon- 
™ sored by the National Woman's 
Party, supported in principle by many 
organizations of industrial, business, and 
professional women, and introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas, Vice-President-elect, were heard 
by a sub-committee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on February 1. 
Senators Charles W. Waterman of Colo- 
rado and Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, 
Republicans, and Senator M. M. Neely of 
West Virginia, Democrat, made up the 
sub-committee which gave a four-hour 
hearing to the proposed amendment. The 


large committee-room in the Senate Office 


Building overflowed with the large num- 
ber of people interested in the measure. 
Each side was given two hours to present 
its case. 

Maud Younger of California, congres- 
sional chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party, introduced the speakers for Equal 
Rights between men and women and Maud 
Wood Park of Maine, former national 
president and now legislative chairman 
of the National League of Women Voters, 
introduced the speakers against the 
amendment. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews of Missis- 
sippi, a member of the District of Colum- 
bia bar, former president of the Women’s 
Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, and chairman of the Lawyers’ Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party, told 
of the discriminations against women in 
the laws of the various States, and in the 
Federal law. She was frequently inter- 
rupted with interested questions by the 
members of the sub-committee, all of 
whom are, of course, lawyers. Some of 
the questions showed doubt, some showed 
a decided interest in having such dis- 
criminations removed, but all showed in- 
terest in the question. All three Senators 
questioned Mrs. Matthews about women 
and jury service, asking if women really 
want to serve on juries, if they would not 
make so many excuses against serving 
that the expense of obtaining a jury would 
be increased, and similar questions. Mrs. 
Matthews replied that various court offi- 
cials, jury commissions, and others in a 
position to know the facts had reported 
to her that women do not fight as hard 
to get exempted from jury service as do 
men. Jury service is a duty of citizen- 
ship which women should meet equally 
with men, she said, and is also a right of 
citizenship. 

Senator Neely asked the customary 
questions about whether the Woman’s 
Party “would have women drafted for war 
service and serving on police forces.” 
Mrs. Matthews replied that women now 
serve on police forces, and that there is 


a bill before Congress providing for draft- 


ing all citizens in a national emergency, 


and placing them in the positions where 
they can best serve their country. One 
wondered if Senator Neely remembered his 
question when, later during the hearing, 
Mary A. Murray of New York spoke of 
how she, as a widow left with five small 
children, worked to support them and edu- 
cate them, and “had two ready, a soldier 
and a nurse, when Uncle Sam called.” 


8 ENATOR WATERMAN inquired if 


all the discriminations against women 
could not be eliminated by legislation in 
the various States. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Matthews, if women 
want to spend generations and generations 
obtaining their rights, and then have them 
always insecure.” This question, she said, 
would be more fully answered by later 
witnesses, and Dora G. Ogle of Maryland 
and Gertrude James Robey of Virginia 
gave adequate answers from their own ex- 
perience. When suffrage was won, Mrs. 
Ogle said, the women of Maryland looked 
into their status under the laws of their 
State, and found that there were thirty- 
three points in which women were un- 
equal, sixteen laws making special dis- 
criminations against married women. 

“Every year for nine years,” Mrs. Ogle 
said, “we have gone to the Maryland Legis- 
lature with specific bills for the removal 
of these discriminations, and with a gen- 
eral measure to establish equality between 
men and women in the Maryland Free 
State. Now, after nine years of work, 
twenty-nine discriminations against wom- 
en still remain on our statute books. Some 
men in the Maryland Legislature actually 
believe that a husband should own his 
wife’s earnings.” 

Mrs. Robey told how three men had 
wiped out years of work of women for 
one Equal Rights measure in Virginia. 
The women of Virginia won a law giving 
mothers and fathers equal guardianship 
and control over their children. Then a 
committee of three men set out to codify 
the laws of the State, and in their codifi- 
cation, they simply omitted the equal 
guardianship law, restoring mothers to 
their old position of inferiority in the 
care, custody, and control of their chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Matthews told of the inequality of 
women under the inheritance laws of the 
District of Columbia, of the long and as 
yet unsuccessful struggle of all the wom- 
en’s organizations of Washington, to have 
the law equalized, and the continual re- 
fusal of Congress to do so. 

When Senator Neely asked if the Wom- 
an’s Party wanted the law changed so 


that women would be required to sup- 


Hearing on Equal Rights 


port their husbands, as men are now in 
many places required to support their 
wives, Mrs. Matthews pointed out that 
women in many States are now equally 
liable with their husbands for the sup- 
port of the family. She made it clear 
that women’s contribution to the home, 
when they take care of the house and the 
children, should be recognized as a con- 
tribution to the support of the family. 

“Why, in California,” she said, “women 
are regularly put in jail for not support- 
ing children and disabled husbands.” 

Emma Wold, legislative secretary of the 
Woman’s Party, a practicing attorney in 
Washington, and a member of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
spoke of the laws for the protection of the 
family, the welfare laws for children, and 
the effect of the Equal Rights Amendment 
on such laws. She gave the case of equal 
guardianship in Kansas as an example of 
how the Equal Rights Amendment would 
work. The State Constitution of Kansas 
provides that fathers and mothers shall 
have equal rights to their children, she 
said, and all laws affecting the guardian- 
ship, control, custody, and other rights 
of and over children must be in conformity 
with that principle, and the courts must 
decide questions in conformity with it. 

Speaking of the so-called “mothers’ pen- 
sions” which are often mentioned as part 
of the legislation which would be made 
unconstitutional by the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Miss Wold pointed out that 
such laws are really designed to protect 
children, not mothers, and that increasing- 
ly they are coming to be known as “chil- 
dren’s aid” rather than “mothers’ pen- 
sions.” She gave Colorado, Senator 
Waterman’s State, as an example of this 
principle, for under the children’s aid law 
of that State, the aid for children is given 
to the father as well as the mother; in 
other words, is given to the person who 
cares for the child, whether it be a 
widowed mother, a widowered father, or 
other male or female relative or guardian 
of the child needing aid. 

Turning to labor legislation, Miss Wold 
pointed out that in the case of her 
own State, which is also that of Senator 
Steiwer, there is a ten-hour law for men 
and women alike in certain industries, 
and that this law has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Labor legislation based on the nature 
of the work rather on the sex of the 
worker, not applying to all industry, but 
to industries with special hazards, can be 
enacted with the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment in force, and upheld by the courts, . 
she said. This ten-hour law has been in 
effect in Oregon since 1913, and later the 
Oregon Legislature reduced to eight the 
number of hours men and women may 
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work in these industries, but it has never 
gone into effect because it contains a 
proviso that it shall not be made effective 
until similar laws are enacted in neigh- 
boring States. 

“There are those who forget that the 
Oregon law applying to men and women 
was upheld, and remember only that the 
law affecting women only has been up- 
held,” Miss Wold said. It is a customary 
argument of opponents of Equal Rights 
that such laws cannot be made for men, 
and that women “should not be deprived 
of them because men cannot have them, 


too.” 


“The law in our State,” said Miss Wold, 
turning to Senator Steiwer, “is a proof 
that laws can be enacted for men and 
women workers and are constitutional, 
according to the decision to the United 
States Supreme Court. This is the type 
of law which the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would cause States to pass. Ad- 
vanced thought both in this country and 
abroad is rapidly taking the position that 
we have taken in our Oregon law, namely, 
that legislation regulating industry must 
be based on the character of the industry 
and not on the sex of the worker.” 

„Men and women are equally respon- 
sible for the future,” Miss Wold concluded, 
“and should have Equal Rights and op- 
portunities in the present.” 


ENATORS Waterman and Steiwer 

‘questioned the wording of the amend- 
ment—“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction”— 
indicating that such wording might be 
held to mean that the rights of men and 
women should be uniform throughout the 
country, thus placing upon Congress the 
burden of making all laws, and taking 
away the freedom of the States to deter- 
mine the way they shall meet their vari- 
ous problems. 

Mrs. Matthews answered this question, 
saying that it was not her opinion that it 
would be so construed, but stating that 
the advocates of Equal Rights are per- 
fectly willing to change the wording of 
the amendment, just so its principle is 
written into the fundamental law of the 
country. Reading the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Senator Waterman suggested that 
the amendment be worded so as to pro- 
hibit the States from enacting laws un- 
equal as between men and women, just as 
the Fourteenth Amendment says: 

“No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

It was explained fully that the Na- 


tional Woman's Party does not seek uni- 


* 


formity in the laws throughout the United 
States, but merely insists that every law 
in every State shall apply equally to men 
and women. 

Mary A. Murray, a ticket seller on the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company, in 
New York, and chairman of the Industrial 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
followed Miss Wold with a plea that wom- 
en not be denied “the most vital of rights 
to a free person—the right to self sup- 
port.” She told of her own struggles to 
support her family, of her successs, of her 
loss of her job through a law prohibiting 
women from working after 10 P. M. in 
New York State, and of the long arduous, 
but finally successful, fight of the railway 
women for exemption from that law. 

Laws restricting women in industry, 
and not applying to men, do not protect 
women, Mrs. Murray told the committee, 
but hinder them, limit the occupations 
open to them, and throw special restric- 
tions and regulations around them which 
make women undesirable employees. 

“We ticket sellers on the railroad 
worked for years to get exempt from this 
law so we could get back our jobs,” Mrs. 
Murray said. “We succeeded, but the law 
still applies to thousands of other women. 
Right now women restaurant workers in 
New York are demanding exemption from 
the night-work law. They can earn more 
in a short shift from 8 to 12 P. M. when 
trays are lighter and tips heavier, than 
in 8 hours of day work, but they are pre- 
vented from working on this shift by the 
night-work law. Constantly increasing 
numbers of working women are demand- 
ing that if there are to be laws regulating 
industry that they shall be based on the 


conditions of the industry, not on sex, 


and that they shall apply to all workers, 
men and women alike.” 

Senator Neely, who had absented him- 
self from the committee room for a few 
minutes, returned in time to hear Mrs. 
Murray say that working women want 
only equal opportunity and equal wages, 
not special protection.“ 

“Do you think that is the general senti- 
ment of working women?” Senator Neely 
asked. | 

Mrs. Murray then reiterated the story 
of how the women printers, the women 
ticket sellers, the women hotel workers, 
and the women pharmacists had fought 
successfully to get themselves exempted 
from this law, and how women in other 
industries are going to Albany every year 
asking the Legislature to remove the re 
strictions which prevent them from get- 
ting and holding the jobs they want. 

“Assure us of equal opportunity and an 
equal wage, and our biological inferiority 
will disappear,” Mrs. Murray said. 

Senator Waterman asked Mrs. Murray 
if labor organizations, composed mostly 
of men, advocate such laws because they 


do not want the competition of women. 


“Exactly,” Mrs. Murray replied, and 


Equal Rights 


her testimony and Senator Waterman’s 
idea were amply supported by later testi- 
mony against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 


OMEN from different States then 

told of their own experience in seek- 
ing to have equality established by nu- 
merous special bills. Mrs. Gustav Hipke 
of Wisconsin told of the Equal Rights 
law in Wisconsin which gives men and 
women equal civil rights, but still leaves 
women in industry hampered by special 
laws. 

“Our Equal Rights measure, they told 
us, just as they tell you about the Equal 
Rights Amendment, would cause great 
confusion in the law,” Mrs. Hipke said. 
“This has not proved to be the case at all. 
After the law had been in force for some 
time, a committee studied its effects, the 
court decisions under it, and the questions 
that had arisen. They found that the 
legislature and the courts had easily 
worked out the law under the Equal 
Rights principle. 

“We are still working, however, for 
equality in industry. They have decided 
that under this law and a preceding law, 
a woman cannot be a stenographer in the 
State legislature, although, of course, a 
woman may be a member of the legisla- 
ture. But they hold that the long hours 
of an official stenographer in the legisla- 
ture might injure a woman’s health or 

Mary Moss Wellborn of Mississippi 
then appeared and asked the committee 
to recommend that Congress write the 
Equal Rights principle into the Constitu- 
tion so that women in the United States 
“can realize that they are living in the 
twentieth century. 

“We are tired in this day of living 
under laws made for the middle ages. Our 
grandmothers’ clothes do not fit us. Even 
if they would fit us—and I am sure they 
would be too tight—the material of which 
they were made so long ago is worn out 
and rotten,” Miss Wellborn said. 

She sat down amid friendly laughter, 
and Senator Neely responded with the 
sally, “In other words, if you have to 
wear your grandparents’ clothes, you 
want to wear your grandfather’s.” But 
Miss Wellborn was not willing to wear 
any such ancestral garments, insisting 
upon modern legal “clothes” for the 
modern woman. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley of Ohio, 
chairman of the Musicians’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, declared - 
that the Equal Rights movement is just: 
as certain of success as was the struggle 
for votes for women, for education for 
women and every other fight to free wom- 
en from unnatural restrictions. 

“The passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment giving equality to men and 
women before the law is certain and in- 
evitable,” said Mrs. Kelley. , 
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Constance Carpenter of New Jersey 
made a brief talk on the prowess of women 
in athletics, in aviation, and other fields 
formerly held entirely beyond the range 
of “weak woman,” and asked the com- 
mittee : 


“Ts it too much to ask that the laws be 
brought up to date?” 


Lavinia Dock of Pennsylvania, a pio- 
neer in the nursing profession, said that 
it is almost grotesque to oppose anything 
so fundamental and so naturally right as 
legal equality for all American citizens, 
which would be established by the Equal 
Rights Amendment. e 
Miss Dock declared that the insistence 
upon classifying women with children has 
hampered the movement for laws protect- 
ing the young of both sexes. 


“Young boys and girls need protection 
under the laws, and they will be more 
adequately protected if women are no 
longer classed with children,” she said. 
“Leave adult women unbound and free, 
and protect the children.” 


Senator Waterman, as chairman of the 
sub-committee, thanked the witnesses for 
their able presentation of their case, and 
turned to hear the arguments of the oppo- 
sition. 


N addition to Mrs. Park, Rose Schneider- 

man of New York, president of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
Betty Hilgert of Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Gertrude McNally of Maryland, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor, B. Loring Young of Massachusetts, 
representing the Sentinels of the Repub- 
lic, and others appeared. The following 
list of representatives of various organi- 
zations opposing was presented by Mrs. 
Park: 

Dorothy Kenyon, New York City, law- 
yer; Margaret Maule, Philadelphia, Girls’ 
Friendly Society; Mrs. Clarence Fraim, 
Wilmington, General Federation of Wom- 
en Clubs; Florence Kelley, New York City, 
National Consumer’s League; and the fol- 
lowing from Washington, D. C.: Alice 
Edwards, American Home Economics As- 
sociation; Selma Borchardt, American 
Federation of Teachers; Agnes G. Regan, 
National Council of Catholic Women; 
Dr. Louise Taylor Jones, Medical Wom- 
en’s National Association; Mrs. Lester J. 
Pollock, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en; Ethel M. Smith, National Women’s 
Trade Union League; Mrs. E. E. Danley, 
National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Association. 


The following letter from Secretary of 
‘Labor James J. Davis was placed in the 
record. It was written on official sta- 
tionery of the Department of Labor, and 
dated January 31, 1929. It was addressed 
to Belle Sherwin, president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and said: 


“My Dear Miss Sherwin: | 

“In replying to your letter of even date, 
let me say at once that I am opposed to 
any change in our Constitution or in our 
laws that may tend to wipe out the legis- 
lation we have striven so long to enact for 
the protection of the mothers and poten- 
tial mothers of our country now engaged 
in industry. 

If the Equal Rights Amendment 
changes this, then I am opposed to it. 

“Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Jamus J. Davis.” 


E following letter sent by William 

1 Green, president of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, to Senator Waterman, 

was also distributed by the League of 
Women Voters’ publicity office: 

“T am advised that a hearing will be held 

on February 1 by your sub-committee on 


S. J. Res. 64, proposing an amendment to 


the Federal Constitution which reads as 
follows: 

„Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States 
and all places subject to its jurisdic- 
tion.’ 

“Permit me to say to your committee 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly protested this proposal, 
because if written into the Constitution 
it would have the effect of repealing labor 
laws which strengthen the economic posi- 
tion of women. It would, in other words, 


defeat its own ostensible purpose by caus- 


ing more inequality than now exists be- 
tween women and men. 

„Women's wages have always been 
lower than men’s and women’s hours, gen- 
erally speaking, are longer cept as 
equality is secured by voluntary collective 
agreements, or by law. Where existing 
standards depend upon law, as is the 
case in some of the great women-employ- 
ing industries in many of our States, re- 
peal of the law would let those standards 
fall. That is to say, the amendment would 
mean lower wages and longer hours for 
women. It would not have the same effect, 
to the same degree, upon men, since men 
are not covered by the law. — 

“The American Federation of Labor ad- 
vocates labor laws for women as one 
means to an equal footing for women and 
men. It opposes anything that would de- 
stroy such laws. 8 

“Trusting that your committee will dis- 
approve the proposed amendment, in jus- 
tice to working women, I am 

“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAu GREEN, 
President.“ 

T was strange to note how often the 

“man’s point of view” was represented 
by the opposition. Some of the witnesses 
stated that women should not compete 


with their “husbands, brothers, fathers, . 


and sweethearts.” 
Mary Winslow of the Women’s Bureau 


of the United States Department of Labor 
spoke of the “investigation” of the effect 
of “protective” legislation recently made 
by the Women’s Bureau, which will be 
reviewed later in Equa Rieuts. She said 
that some laws had thrown women out 
of work, but that only a few were thus 
deprived of their means of earning a liv- 
ing, and declared that, on the whole, most 


of the labor laws for women only had 


been beneficial to women. She and other 
witnesses said that men simply do not 
like to employ women in certain jobs, or 
on night work, and that this prejudice 
works more hardships on women than the 
laws. Other witnesses against the amend- 
ment said that employers were only too 
glad to employ women at night. 


Without ever answering the point that 
the Woman’s Party does not seek aboli- 
tion of laws that really protect, but 
merely seeks to have legislation based on 
the nature of the work rather than on the 
sex of the worker—such laws being quite 
constitutional — the opposition made the 
following statements in the publicity dis- 
tributed by the National League of Wom- 
en Voters. 


Miss Schneiderman, introduced as a 
cap-maker by trade, and as president of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, said, 
according to this statement: 


“The National Women’s Trade Union 
League opposes the so-called Equal Rights 
Amendment for two principal reasons: 


“First. Because the amendment would 
not bring Equal Rights to working women, 
but would defeat that very purpose. It 
would mean longer hours and lower pay 
to the very women who now work the 
longest, are paid the least, and are there- 
fore farthest from an equal footing with 
men. 

“Second. Because nearly four million 
wageearning women, in forty-seven 
States, are now directly benefited by laws 
wich the amendment would destroy, and 
the amendment would give nothing to 
compensate for the loss. 

“The National Women’s Trade Union 
League, for twenty-five years, has worked 
to secure most of the labor laws the 
amendment would nullify. We work for 
such laws as one means to equality for 
working women and men. They forbid 
employers, and they forbid women, to 


“undercut the minimum standards fixed by 


law as necessary to the protection of the 
workers’ standard of liying and of the 
public health. They are as necessary in 
our modern industrial system as are traf- 
fic laws in the city streets. 

“Proponents of the amendment want to 
destroy labor laws for women because of 
what they call restrictions upon women’s 
individual freedom of contract. The free- 
dom the laws restrict is freedom to under- 
cut other women, thereby permitting indi- 
vidual women to tear down standards 


- laboriously built up by socially-minded 
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people. The laws forbid undercutting 
minimum standards, but they permit full 
freedom to women and their employers to 
build those standards up.” 

Miss McNally, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, secretary of the Women’s Union 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and delegate to the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, said in her 
statement issued to the press: 

“Women of the trade unions in the 
American Federation of Labor oppose this 
amendment because it would leave the 
working women to the mercy, not of the 
best employers, but of the worst. This 
would happen because the amendment 
would nullify, in every State but one, 
some law or laws regulating the working 
conditions of women. That would mean 
longer hours and lower wages for women, 


- because the worst employers would start 


underbidding and undermining the stan- 
dards the unions and the best employers 
have set up. 

“The reason we have unions, and the 
reason we have labor laws, is to regulate 
working conditions and prevent the un- 
fair competition which forces down stan- 
dards of employment and therefore 
standards of living. We can regulate con- 
ditions in the building trades, for in- 
stance, more easily and more satisfactor- 
ily by agreement. But for railroad work- 
ers, for Government employes, and also 


ME. GANNA 
WALSKA’S 

fight to establish a 
married woman’s 
right to a legal resi- 


Walska Testifies 
Paris Is Her Home 


New York Times, 
January 23, 1929. 


dence separate from 


that of her husband progressed another 
step yesterday when the singer, wife of 
Harold F. McCormick, appeared in the 
United States Customs Court to contest 
payment of duty on personal effects 
brought here last September. 

Mme. Walska, who says she will carry 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary, told the court yester- 
day through her attorney, Phelan Beale, 
of Bouvier, Caffey & Beale, that the pay- 
ment of the duty was a secondary con- 
sideration and that her fight was based 
chiefly against the ruling of customs offi- 
cials that her husband’s residence in Chi- 
cago makes her a resident of the United 
States, despite the fact that her domicile 
is in Paris. 

On the stand before Justices George M. 
Young and Genevieve R. Cline of the 
Third Division of the Customs Court, 
Mme. Walska testified that, although on 
friendly terms with her husband, she 


maintains her home in Paris and comes 


for women in general, we can regulate 
more easily and more completely with the 


aid of law. We use the method that works 
best for the group concerned, at the time 
we need it—and we refuse to sacrifice one 
group to another by insisting upon the 
same method all the time for all the 
groups. 

“In other words, equality, not the 
method, is the point. But it must be 
equality that comes by pulling up, not 
down.” 

In this statement Miss McNally did not 
mention the fact that in Federal employ- 
ment conditions and wages of work are 
by law equal as between men and women. 
She also neglected to state how much 
more effective women might make their 
“protection” in industry if they were or- 
ganized with men in unions, and bar- 
gained with men for equal conditions, 
hours, and wages. 

Miss Schneiderman spent most of her 
time telling how, as a child only 12 years 
old, she had worked long hours, when 
there were no “protective” laws. It was 
difficult to see how the hardships of a 
child worker could be used as argument 
against equality between adult men and 
adult women. She did not say whether 
she would have had the laws protecting 
children in industry apply only to girl 
children, or would have had them apply 
equally to boy children. She did not 
answer Miss Dock’s statement that the 


Press Comment 


to the United States merely on visits. A 
city and country home, a theatre, perfume 
factory and shop, she said, are among her 
real estate holdings in France, and she 
added that her husband does not contri- 


bute toward her maintenance of any of 


these properties. 

Under examination from her attorney, 
she testified she was married to Mr. Me- 
Cormick in Paris in 1922. She had been 
in the United States, she said, only twice 
between the time of her marriage and her 
arrival here last September, and on both 
occasions came on visits which lasted one 


or two months. She insisted that her 


home is in Paris and that she has no 
intention of living in the United States. 
Special United States Attorney Marcus 
Higginbotham, who, with Assistant At- 
torney General Charles D. Lawrence and 
Special Attorney Reuben Wilson, repre- 
sented the Government, contented himself 
with one question on cross-examination. 
He asked the witness if she had ever lived 
in the United States since her marriage, 
and upon receiving a reply in the affirma- 
tive announced that the Government 
would submit the rest of its case on briefs. 
The court gave attorneys for Mme. Wal- 
ska thirty days in which to file briefs and 


Equal Rights 


classification of women with children had 
prevented the enactment of adequate laws 
for the protection of children of both 
£exes. 


Mrs. Park stated that the League of 
Women Voters favors equality of civil 
status between men and women in most 
cases, and works for such specific Equal 
Rights measures, including jury service, 
but that it advocates special industrial 
legislation for women. Speaking of other 
aspects of Equal Rights, Mrs. Park said: 

“Men and women are not mere indi- 
viduals, They have distinct family, social 
and economic relationships which call for 
careful adjustment. The interests in- 
volved in the proposed amendment are too 
numerous and too important to be sub- 
jected to wholesale treatment of uncer- 
tain effect.” 


NE man representing, if our memory 
serves us right, the sentinels of the 
Republic, aroused a chorus of “noes” from 
all parts of the room, including the places 
occupied by opponents of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, by declaring that most 
women would prefer to have their prop- 
erty handled entirely by their fathers, 
husbands or brothers. | 
Senator Waterman thanked the wit- 
nesses for their presentaton of the case 
for and against the amendment, and the 
hearing was over. 


allowed the Government twenty days to 
reply. 

Mme. Walska's action is a test case in- 
volving $40.20 in duties assessed against 
a small part of the belongings she brought 
with her from France last September. At 
the time of her arrival the value of her 
personal effects was estimated at $2,500,- 
000, including jewelry and clothing, but 
approximately half of her effects were re- 
leased from customs custody upon presen- 
tation by Mme. Walska of proof that she 
had purchased them in the United States. 

Should the ruling of the court be 
against her, Mme. Walska’s attorneys said 
an appeal would be taken to the Customs 
Court of Appeals at Washington, and in 
the event of another adverse decision an 
appeal would be made, if possible, to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mme. Walska later gave out the follow- 
ing statement through her secretary, P. 
E. Rush: 

“The law should make it possible for a 
woman to choose her own domicile, and 
the domicile of a married woman should 
be established by the same facts and rules 
of law as those for any other person, and 
it is to maintain this principle that the 
fight will be made. There is no reason 
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why women should be in a position of in- 
feriority. 

“The fundamental importance of this 

case is the recognition of legal equality of 
women, and it is for that purpose that I 
have brought this matter to the courts, 
since, in fact, most of the jewelry in ques- 
tion having been bought in the United 
States had been returned by the Customs 
Department before the case entered upon 
trial. 
“And, meanwhile, I am glad to know 
that the National Woman’s Party will in- 
troduce into Congress in the near future 
a bill requesting Equal Rights for men 
and women.” 


ALIDE EDIB, 

Turkish Fem- 
inist who was the 
first woman to ad- 
dress the Institute 
of Politics when she 
represented Turkey at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, last summer, prophesied 
yesterday that within twenty years there 
would be a woman President of this coun- 
try. She addressed eighty members of 
the National Woman’s Party at a 
luncheon in the Town Hall. 

American women have the energy and 
capacity to bring this about, said Mme. 
Edib, but when it is a fact the country 
will probably be neither better nor worse 
governed than it is now. She said she 
was not interested in the sex side of 
Feminism. Her interest is in obtaining 
equal opportunities for men and women. 

“All humans, including women, will 
make mistakes,” she said. “America will 
probably be much the same under a 


Visions Woman 
President 


New York Times, 
January 24, 1929. 


This Farm Girl Needs No Relief 
HODA JOHNSON of Winfield, Kan- 
sas, selected wheat farming as her 
hobby and chose Western Kansas as the 
place in which to ride it. Less than two 
years ago she bought a section of land in 
Hamilton County. It was raw prairie. 
She selected 640 acres and had it broken 
and sown. Miss Johnson’s crop last sum- 
mer averaged 22 2-3 bushels to the acre 
and sold for $18,522. When she came to 
balance her books she found the first crop 
on that virgin soil considerably more than 
paid for the land. 


34 Women Pilots 
F the 5,200 persons licensed by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce to pilot airplanes, only thirty-four 
were women. These figures are as of Jan- 


uary 1. Two of the women are transport 


pilots, and the rest are in more restricted 
grades. 


matriarchate as under a patriarchate. 
But if there is any danger for America 
today, it is the danger that it remain a 
patriarchate.” 

Other speakers were Mrs. Ida Clyde 
Clarke, writer, and Mrs. Francis G. Rob- 
erts of the Industrial Council of the party. 

Miss Elsie Hill, former chairman of the 
National Council of the party, presided. 


NB of the first 
questions taken 
Now Times, *7 Se 
J 7, 1929. dictatorship estab- 
lished over Yugo- 

f slavia on January 
5 by King Alexander was that of military 
reform. Among the projects advanced is 
d memorandum by Colonel Milos Stanko- 
vitch Mergyr of the Adriatic Defense 
League, which says: 

“Compulsory military service should be 
extended from the age of 50 to 60; all fac- 
tories and industrial establishments 
which might be employed in the produc- 
tion of war material should be situated 
in the interior of the country, far from the 
frontiers; and in addition to the Ministry 
of War, there should be created a Minis- 
try of War Industries.” 

He declares that of the 36,000 soldiers 


For Women 


in Army 


in a division, only 9,000 are actually in 


the front line, and that three-fourths of 
the men are in rear-guard service where 
women could much better do their work. 
He therefore expounds a new project of 
law “imposing military service on all 
women from the age of 18 to 50.” 
“Women could,” he adds in explana- 
tion, “be largely employed in depart- 
mental work at military posts and in the 


Feminist Notes 


Since so few women are licensed pilots, 
the achievements of these few becomes 
more notable. Within the first month of 
the year a 19-year-old girl Bobbie Trout 
of Los Angeles, remained in the air 12 
hours and 11 minutes, breaking the en- 
durance record for women in the United 
States set in December by Viola Gentry, 
who flew 8 hours 6 minutes 37 seconds; 
and then a 17-year-old girl, Eleanor Smith 
of New York, broke Miss Trout’s record 


by staying in the air 13 hours 16 minutes 


45 seconds. 


Statue of Emmeline Pankhurst 


STATUE to Emmeline Pankhurst, 
England’s foremost suffragist, will 
be erected in Westminster this summer. 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin has con- 
sented to unveil it, according to press re- 
ports. The money for the statue is being 
raised by popular subscription. 
| 


telegraph service. Women might also act 
as cyclists and chauffeurs in military 
camps, and become expert messengers by 
aviation. Munition depots and all maga- 
zine work might advantageously be left 
to women, leaving the men exclusively for 
the actual fighting at the front.” 


A Woman 
Speaks Up 


Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News, 
January 10, 1929. 


To the Editor of 
the News: 

Sir— This is to 
let L. H. P. of This 
Revolving World 
hear from the “in- 
trepid leftwingers, 
the National Woman’s Party.” The last 
sentence of the third paragraph in the 
column is all wrong. The battle for just 
recognition before the law has not been 
won—not yet. “The really effective 
women” of this century are carrying on 
the battle begun by those of the past. 
That’s us. We are going to win. 


As to feminism or Feminists. In the 
addenda of Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary I find the following definition: “The 
theory, cult or practice of those who hold 
that present laws, conventions and condi- 
tions of society should admit of and fur- 
ther the free and full development of 
women. Also the propaganda for secur- 
ing such changes as will effect this.” 


If you look on Equal Rights as a short 
way of saying “An equal standard of jus- 
tice for women with men,” you may agree 
with us that it is an “immediately desir- 
able consummation.” 

Thanks for the invitation to be heard 
from. MINNIE S. Karr. 

Newark. 


Afghan Women Lose 

HEN reactionary tribes of Afghan- 

istan forced the modernist King 
Amanullah to give up his plans for 
“Westernizing” the country, the women 
lost the rights to education, organization, 
and freedom from the veil. The “funda- 
mentalist” tribes forced him to close the 
girls’ schools, abolish the women’s organi- 
zations, and recall the Afghan girls* sent 
to Turkey for education. Queen Souriya 
was strongly behind these reforms, and 


returned from a trip to Europe last year 


determined to establish full educational 
opportunities for the women of her coun- 


try. 


Chilean Woman Consul | 
NES ORTUZAR, the consul for Chile 
at Hull, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed as a foreign consul in Great 
Britain. | 


7 
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Lady Heath * Become a Citizen 


ADY HEATH, British flyer who was 

a recent guest of the National Wom. 

an’s Party zat its National Headquarters, 
has taken out her first papers for citizen- 
ship in the United States. She stated 
that her purpose was, to “become a real 
American and encourage American wom- 
en to enter the field of aeronautics.” She 
she was born on November 10, 


* 


Night Work Bill Not to Be Introditiced 

VIDENCE of the effective work of 

the New Jersey State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party is seen in the 
fact. that, for the first time in, ten years, 
the bill to prevent: wonien ‘trom working 
at ‘night is not ‘to, be introduced in “this 
session of the Legislature. The” Con- 


sumers’ League has decided not to intro. 
duce the measure again, the Newark Hos ' 
ning Neabs ‘bays, because the 


the Legislature. is: against it. 
The situation in New Jersey apieds 


de that there is à statute- Prohibitiug 
women fromt, working at ight, but 
so: drawn’ that there is no way to enforce 
it, and the Consumers“ League has 
seeking legislation to have it enforced . 

In the meanwhile, ‘many Equal Richte 


Which she 


— — 


National Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman's Party will live on in 
motion pictures, even aften the Supreme 
Court of the United. States. destroys. the 
historic building to erect a new home tor 
Ruth Vandeer Litt, new Weng of the 


National Council of the Woman's Party, g 


recently took movies“ of the reception 
rooms, the garden, and outside views, with 
close-ups of Dora G. Ogle, business man- 
ager of EuAL Rients; Mabel Vernon, 
executive secretary, and Mary Moss Well 
born and Louise Weir of the Headquarters 
staff. 

Mrs. Litt took her motion pieture 
camera on her recent tour of Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Asia Minor, during 


ers in each country visited. 


The New York Program 
N Albany County legislative 
tee is being formed by the National 
Woman's Party, which is backing four 
bills pertaining to women’s rights. Among 


the Albany County women assisting are 


Emma Morey, president of the Albany 
Mothers’ ; Mrs. Alexander McEwan, 
a former presittent of that elub; Lydia H. 
Gale; Emily Grace Kay Long, vice chair- 
man of the State organization; Lillian 
Bedell and Florence McClintock. Mr. 
Robert C. Whegler of Loudonville will as- 


it Was 


1896, and gave her full name as Catharine 
Sophia Evans Heath. 
Nas Bank Director 
DA BOFFEY BACON, of the 
Union Towel Supply Company of New 
Vork, is said to be the first woman named 
to the directorate of a bank in New Jer- 
sey.. She was elected director of the Bank 
of Lafayette at Jersey 255 


News From the 


sist in "workin on behalf of tha’ bill to 
open the jury box for women. Rhoda Fo 
Graves, only woman member of the Legis- 
lature, has introduced the Equal Guar- 
dianship, bill, one of the four: — 
for whith the women are working. 

be other bills are: A . 
tor jury service for women on the same 
terms as men; a bill giving to the married 
woman the right to choose her dun domi- 
eile far purposes of voting, office. holding 


and taxation; a bill to exempt women 
restaurant workers from the of 


the night Work law.“ 
Activities 
‘EMBERS of the Maryland Branch 


IVIot the “National Woman's Party 
heard with interest a report of the Equal 


Rights hearing in Washington, D. C., 
when they met for the first Februar 

meeting g at headquarters, 19 West Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Md., on last Tuesday. 


Maryland members who attended the’ 
before the sub- committee of the 


United States Senaté Judiciary Commit 


tee were Dora G. Ogle, Congressional and 


lexislative chairman and business man- 


ager of. Equa RieHrs; Louise N. Graham, 


Mollye H. Rollman, chairman entertain 
tient committee; Florence Day, Almira ; 
- Sweeten, Lillie S. Zurndorf, recording sec- 
rtary; Mrs. Isaac H. Dixon, Mary Peach, 


8 Esther Crosby, Mrs. John Taylor, Ida Mae 


Waters, Louisa S. Kennard, and Florence 


Elizabeth Kennard, corresponding secre- 


tary: ‘bf. the. Maryland. Branch. 


Plans for the work being conducted in 
the General Assembly of Maryland in be- 


half of Equal ts measures were out- 


Isaac Dixon, Ma... 


The only 
| and controlled by women. 


(Rhondda, Rebecca W 


Eausl Rights 
Two Million Dollar Fund 


NETTIE TRAIL, C. F. A. Aeditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Jan- 
uary 16, 1929, $1,469,379.34. ay 
Contributions, membership and ‘other 
receipts, January 16, 1929, to 


1929: 
House 
souri Branch ........ 


Bran 
Per Colorado Branch : 
(Colorado Branch edad dues in ex- 
cess of 25 N 


Fer 
we 2 


Mrs. Florence 
Thomas Dal 
Mrs. R. M. prune 
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— 


— — 


Mrs. Lacy 9 
Mrs. — 


Mrs. F. 
Mrs. Carl Grammar, 
Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, N. 
Refunds 


3388833833898 


Total receipts, Jan. 16 to Feb. 1, 1920. 768 25 
December 7, 1912, to Feb- 


Total- receipts. 
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Amongst the Directors are Viscountess 


Prof. Winifred il 
G. B. H., B. Se. Cullis, 


Subscription rates: Thr $1.79; 
six — $3; twelve mont s, $5.40. 
Specimen Copy Free of ; 
The Circulation Manager, 
TIME AND TIDE, | 
88 Fleet Street, London RE. C. 


Do You Know— 
How To Conduct a Meeting? 
PARLIAMENTARY 


Teli You How 


Foun Dquat Rights bits Pox 


jury service and equal eee 
. Shortly be introduced. 

A Valentine card party will be held on 
February 12 at 8 P. M., with Elizabeth G. 
Forbes, hostess. 

On February 19 Uld Milner of the Bal. 
timore Museum of 
a headquarters meeti 
Agnes Millar, hostess. 

_ Marie Bauernschinidt, secretary of the 


at 3 P. M., with 


Public School Association, will be the 
speaker at the last meéting of the month, 


on February 26 at 3 P. M. Mrs. John H. 
Taylor will be hostess. 


- 
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